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Tye Prws. 
fom the Jewish Expositor, for October. 
Journal of Mr. Beckers 
Tye following extracts from the Journal 
ur, Becker gives an account of his la- 
~ona missionary tour in the southern 
‘eof Poland. It camé addressed to the 
petaries, under the date of the 27th of 
pr, 1825. 
Het out from Warsaw in company with 
Moses, the assistant of Mr. Diehl, who, 
Tor to perform divine service to the 
mans at Warka. We arrived at Warka 
Ix of June, late inthe evening. On 
Walarge congregation of Germans as- 
abled, to whom Mr. M. preached. We 
finistered the sacrament to about 150 
municants. In the afternoon I com 
med my labours amongst the Jews. 
mg visited the proper authorities, I in- 
red for the Rabbi, to whom I was con- 
ed by a Jew, who told me he was the 
learnediabbi in Poland. 1 found him 
tlelderly man, Qn entering his room 
mk off my cap, but was desired to put 
Ipagain by a youth who was with him. 
Mi acquainted him with the purpose of 
id; viet, telling him | wished to speak 
jim on the prophecies of the holy 
iets respecting the Messiah. He did 
R@ject, and ordered the books of the 
Mhetstobe brought. ‘ Bring me Daniel, 
Miel, and Isaiah,” he cried. By this 
, ther Jews assembled in his room, 
Bat the close of the conversation, 
uted toupwards of 25. The rabbi 
Hdegun With the subject of the “ dry 
§” and the temple, spoken of by Fize- 
hand observed something upon the se- 
chapter of Isaiah, as being yet unful- 
Bj mcaning to show Messiah was not 
k. Ireplied, that I believed these things 
dbe fulfilled at a later period, though 
tof Isaiah second had been fulfilled al- 
My, a5 the mountain of the Lord’s house 
iitady established. I observed that} 
me spoken of in Isaiah ii. viz. ** the 
ut days,” were the times of Messiah 
his first coming or incaination, to that { 
em when all “the kingdoms of the 
MWould become the kmgdoms of our 
Mand of his Christ.” And I added, 
pArespect to the first coming of Mes- 
S* Was plain that must be past, accord- 
b Daniel's prediction of the seventy 
4%; and that Isaiah instructs us con-| 
amy the office of Messiah at his first | 
mp, that he must become a sacrifice for 
by this time the under rabbi also join- 
Swe coaversation, and I had to contend 
Stwo. ‘Che Lord enabled me to main- 
the combat in a friendly manner. The 
“®eved the iii. of Isaiah, but he pass- 


-with her, and gave her a book for Jewish 


five responsible cwbstri- 


Jew came to the wagon. 








Wer, and proceeded to something else; | some tracts, and it was not ten minutes be- 
Rl returned to it, the sub-rabbi endea- | fore Jews and Jewesses flocked to me, one 

Ko explain it of the Jews, which 1| 
Nthem must be wrong, as the pre-| 


% ¢hapter is addressed to Zion and 
, 1, whilst this speaks of the servant 
swbrd in the singular number through- 
- sub-rabbi granted that verse 13, 
T li. spoke of Messiah, but assert- 
She rest did not. ‘he conversation 
P fugned on Isaiah vii. 14, of which I 
A the usual Christian explanation, 
ty upon ix. 6, as also Psalm ex. 1. 
‘ga first of these passages they endea- 
“to explain of Hezckiah, which 1 
“hem to be inaccurate, Hezekiah 
S*ver been called “ Emmanuel,” nor 
erful, Counsellor, the Mighty God,” 
ey said that Psaim cx, referred to 
a. I explained to them that 
be yw pisistent with the expression in 
AS art a priest for ever atter 
* Ot Metchizedek.” ‘Ihe rabbi was 

. evan and I continued the con- 
ther J, oo the sub-rabbi and several of 
bis "tak * ac we spoke chiefly upon 
a that ace and on Micah v. 1. I in- 
‘iessiah had come, since the 


had de : ; 
ad departed from Judah ; and this 


ee] 


«sa gn itto another. After a 
tes, 1 ie conversation on religious 
Re of Saght it best to withdraw, and 
; 00 shook hands with me. 
coe Early in the morning several 
ve a Bed lodgings for tracts, whieh 
Marin that T and conversed with them. 
ia Was going to preach to the 


sis iit. 15, and xii. 3. Isaiah vii. 14, ix. 6. 


xb. 6. liti. and Jeremiah, xxiii, >The 
Jews were heard repeating ‘essions, 
and making remarks when I oned the 


name of Jehovah. 


One of. the Jews, a goldsmith, had been! 
pparticularly anxious’ +» attend the sermon. 


In the afternoon a Jewess came, whose 
father, I Weard, was well ‘inclined towards 
Christianity. Thad a friendly-conversation 


women, abd alsoglent her a Jewish New 
Pestament. “T™ afterwards into the 
town, avd entering into conversation with a 
Jew, in about five minutes 1 was serroended 
by a numberof them. I spoke to them for 
sothe time. Asave were in the middie of 
the street, | requested them to accompany 
me to my lodgings. ‘T'wo of therti®qid so, one 
of whom was the son of the rab$i.- We had 
some conversation, and the son of the®abbi 
accepted a copy of each tract. Beforéthey 
were gone, two more came in: one of them 
was learned, but ‘he disliked to heat much 


lof the son of Mary, and he refused to take}, 


any books hone with him. 

June 5, Lord’s-day—-A Jewish. book- 
binder came to me early and requested em- 
ployment. I had ashort. conversation with 
him on spiritual matters. As I preached 
to the-Germans, sevéral Jews and Jewesses 
were again seen to listen; one elderly 
Jewess, im particular, was very attentive. 
After service 1 spoke once more to the 
beok-binder, who was one of them, antl to 
the Jeweds to whom I had lent the New 

Festament:; She seemed to believe what 
Itold her, As somatiy Jews listened to the 
sermons, I preached to the Christians both 
on Friday and to-day ; T have no doubt they 
would have listened to one preached to 
themselves, if the rabbi Had not prevented 
it. In the afternoon 1 preached again, on 
Isaiah xxviii. 16,and recommended the Jew- 
ish cause to the Christians, of whom there 
were qiite as many present asin the morn- 
ing, nearly 100 each time: 

June 7—I set out for Greyca. Before 
my departure from Warka the Jewess re- 
turned the New Testament, doubtless from 
fear of the other Jews. On my asking her 
whether she believed, she said she believed 
i spoke the truth. Liefta New Testament, 
two copies of the Prophets, one bound up 
with the New Testament in Hebrew, and 
several tracts to the disposal of Mr. Kniza, 
a tanner, with whom I lodged, thinking that 
aiter my departure some Jews might come 
to him with inquiries. “On the road from 
Warka we stopped beforew Jewish inn ; on 
showing the tracts, several Jewesses and one 
Hearing me say 
that the Messiah was come, one Jewess de- 
clared, I shall not believe it till I see him. 
I then spoke of him to her and the others, 
and they willingly accepted the tracts, As 
soor as I arrived at Groyca several Jews 
came into my room. I spoke to them a little, 
but they would not accept tracts. On going 
to the Boryomaster, he received me in a 
friendly manner, and begged me to inform 
him of the behaviour of the Rabbi when I 


i 


Scripture: besiles, it is certain that th: 
Jews dre behind in their calculation. Can 
you not bring me some passage from Scrip- 
ture, to prove that Messiah must have 
come g 

He could: not. 
room, 

.—Jacob has said, ‘“ The Sceptre shall 
not depart from. Jndah, nora lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh €, and un- 
to him shail the gathering # ople be’? 
This ge shows plamly when Messiali 
should come; even before the sceptte or 
toyal power. should have departed - from 
Judah, which is now certainly the case long 
ago. Be 
Hes~The Jews have got a king behind 


We then went into a 


}the river Sambation. 


~ T-That is intredible: for no such river 
has been as yet discovered. There is, in 
fact, no Jewish king, and thus Shiloh must 
have come ; and that Shiloh is Messiah, as 
you well know from the Targums. 
fe—Y es, Shiloh is the kine Messiah. 

Z—Then Messiah must have come—and 
he in whem we Christians believe. must bé 
Messiah, because the nations have gather- 
ed to him. 

He fad nothing to object to this ; and I 
proved the point further, trom Dan. ix. 24,&c., 
and Hag.ii.; to which neither he nor any ot 
the other Jews could reply. ‘ But,” said 
he, “ Messiah is not God.” L opened Jer, 
xxiii. $, 6, and said, here he is called the 
Lord, t. e- Jehovah our Righteousness. And 
Messiah must be God, to expiate our sins, 
as Isaidh says, “* The Lord has laid on him 
the iniqaity of us all.” The conversation 
lasted about an howr and a half, and there 
were between twelve ahd fifteen Jews pre- 
sent. In conclusion, I gave him Tract No. 8, 
telling bim, that as we had new.spoken kind - 
ly together on these stibjects; he would co 
well to read further of them; I also tent 
him a New Testament, till I or my friends 
in Petrikau should come here again, which 
he also accepted very willingly. Several 
other Jews also asked for books, which I 
distributed to them. After this conversation 
I set out for Petrikau, and there joimed my 
friends, Wendt and Hoff. 
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From the Christian Watehman. 


UNION OF PEDOBAPTISTS AND 
BAPTISTS. 





PROPOSED 


At a meeting of the North-western Con- 
gregational Association, holden at Georgia, 
Vermont, in Juiie, 1823, the Rev. Messrs. 
Asa Lyon, Luther P. Blodget, and Asaph 
Morgan, were appointed a Committee to at- 
tend the Fairfield Baptist Association for 
the purpose of conferring with them unon 
the expediency of forming a union between 
the two denominations in that vicinity. On 
Sept. 17, 1823, this Committee attended the 
Fairfield Association, and proposed a cot- 
ference upon the subject: The Baptists 





should visit him. A learned young Jew from 
another place, who had before been in Prus- 
sia, and had reccived some copies of the | 
prophets trom Mr, Way in Posen, told me} 
that the Rabbiin Liesa had ordered all the 
beoks tobe destroved. He said, that they 
must preserve the law when written on 
parchment, on account of Jehovah, even 
when written by a heretic; but if printed, it 
was not better than a Polish book, and they 
might destroy it. 

June 9.—Same raore boys tame for books ; 
and also an elderly woman and a little girl. 
lo the first I offered the book for Jewish 
women, but she refused it ; and I rather 
think she could not read. 1 then made the 
girl read the book ; and the old woman list« 
ened to it to the end. 

In the next place, called Mogelnitze, I 
did not visit the Rabbi, but began at once to 
distribute books; and thus I distributed a 
great many more than in either of the two 
former towns. I began with giving out 


after the other, all asking for books. In the 
evening I set out for Neustadt. 

June 11g—Another Jew came early for 
tracts, and also conversed with him. « The 
Gerinan$ see their ministers but twice a 
year. I preached a sermon to them before 
I set out. Four Jewish women attended, 
whom I afterwards spoke to. They ex- 
pressed satisfaction ; and one of them came 
to me for a book. 

] travelled to Wolburg, a town two Ger- 
man miles from Petrikau ; where I arrived 
in the afternoon. Near the public-house, 
two Jews sat on a bench before a Jewish 
house. I took the liberty of sitting down, 
and asking them whether they had heard 
any thing of those little, books which are 
distributed at Petrikau? Oue said, No; 
the other did not choose to answer. I pro- 
ceeded to speak to them of the Messiah, 
and pressed the importance of the subject. 
One of them now began to speak, and said, 








~° convince one of them, for I 


“ we have a learned man here, he can argué 
with you ;’’ and he sent for the pnw, 
the Vice-Rabbi. When he came, we enter- 
eq immediately upon the great subject of 
Messiali. 1 laid Isaiah liii. before him, and 
asked his opinion of it. 

He.—It relates to Messiah. 

1—Very well. When should Messiah 
come ? 

He—He should have come 1500 years 
ago. 

TE irom what calculation do you make 

that out? =~ 
| He—The world should be 2000 years 











appointed Rev. Roswell Mears, Phineas 


| Culver, J. D. Farnsworth, A, Sabin, N. Cul- 


ver, and Peter Chase, to confer with the 
committee first named. Both parties met 


/at Mr. Blodget’s and recommended a meet- 


ing in Georgia, on the 24 WedneSday in 
June, 1824. It was agreed that each denom- 
ination should exhibit the points in which 
they agree with the other, and those upon 
which they disagree. ‘This was according- 
ly done with much plainness, and resolutions 
were passed, expressive of their desire that 
the two denominations may be united in one, 
by believing and practising alike according 
to the word of God; and that neither would 
ask the other to lay aside any thing which 
the Bible requires to be practised or main- 
tained, because to make such a request 
would be likely to hinder the two denomina- 
tions from meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Blodget, there was ap- 
pointed another meeting of the two denomi- 
natiens, at Swanton, on the 2d Wednesday 
of June, 10 o’clock, A. M. 1825. 

At the meeting in June, 1825, Mr. Sabin 
preached; and Mr. Lyon being the only 
person present of the Congregational com- 
mittee, stated that he felt himself unauthor- 
izec to take afiy part in the meeting, in be- 
halt of his brethren, they not being present. 
The Baptists then presented a statement, 
showing the ground upon which they are 
willing to continue mutual efforts for a union. 
‘They were willing to inquire aftet truth and 
to endeavour to be united in it so as to form 
but oné denomination. They were willing 
in Christian friendship with open frankness 
to come to the light of the ease, by utiiting 
in prayer, in contession of a wrong. in some 
if ngt in all, and in asking for the enlightenitig 
of the Spirit of God. ‘Lhey were willing to 
make their disagreement a matter of friend- 
ly conversation and inquiry, and to renounce 
what they should be convinced was unscrip- 
tural; and to labour to do this with a-can- 
did and Christian temper. 

After a few, affectionate remarks by 
Messrs. Culver, Lyon, and Tuttle, on the 
subject of aunion, the meeting closed, pub- 
lic information having been given, that the 
Baptist Committee appointed to attend that 
meeting, would stand appointed till Sept. 
1825, aud that if the Congregational Com- 
mittee stilt wished for an opportunity of 
meeting us, they might fix upon a time and 
place, previously to Sept. 1825, and give us 
information of the same, and we would meet 
them.* 


The moderator and clerk of the Agsoci- 


ation conclude this document in the follow- 
ing words—* The preceding records we in- 


etrors be exposed by @ therough investiga- 
tion. ‘ 

The above is abridged from the account 
in the Baptist Magazine for the present 
month, and forms a vety interesting article 
in that useful publication, We recommend 
a cdreful perusal of the whole narritive: 

From the New-York American. 

MR,y @WEN, 

« We have atreaily expressed our dissent 
from tite theoretical part of Mr. Owen’s 
new (as he calls it) scheme of tegulating 
society ; and from the following extract, 
froman English paper. It will be seen that 
the practical benefits of the Harmony sys 
tem are not more to bé praised than are the 
principles on which it is grounded. 

The establishment af New Lanark has 
often been referred to as a proof of the prac- 
ticability and benefit of the co-operative 
system. But, in the first place, it is nor 
an establishment where a commanity of 


property prevails; itis a cotton manutac- 


tory which belongs in property toa few in- 
dividuals. And, in the second place, it has 
been proved, that theehildren there have 
none of shat miraculous knowledge which 
has been ascribed to them—that they have, 
in fact, less useful knowledge than other 
children of the same age in some tree 
schools—that many of them are deficient im 
the simplest rudiments of orthography— 
and that the workers at the establisiment, in 


general, are not better than those of other 


manufactories—that their thougtits’are not 
more pure, their habits not more-correct— 
that they arenot wiser, more conifortable, or 
more virtuous than other people. 

The projector of the system, I am inform- 
ed, is a very amiable and philanthropic in- 
dividual, and I showld, therefore, be sorry 
to asperse the purity of his motives, whiic 
I make free with his opinions. I beticve 
that his motives are most disinterested and 
humane ; bat he is proceeding on a founda- 
tion of fallacy and misconception in the ex- 
ectttion of a very absurd project. It is 
proper t? applaud the philanthropist when 
his opmions and Babours are beneficial ; but 
when they are ofa contrary Gescription, it is 
a duty which we owe to society to expose 
their error. 


BUENOS AYRES: 


The following law, which was presented 
by the Executive on the Ist of July, passed 
the House of Representatives of Buenos 


Ayres about the) i@ of September. 
“Only atticleooP he t “eke Which man has 


to worship God according ta his conscience, 
is inviolable in the Territory of this Pro- 
vince.’ ‘This privilege; which is secured to 
the natives of Great-Britain by treaty, is 
now general, and, of course, a free tolera¢ 
tion of religion is granted. 

The English residents had procured a 
suitable room in a building erected by the 
Jesuits, and occupied by them long since as 
a place of worship, and the Protestant di- 
vine service is to be performed in it for the, 
first time on Sunday, the 25th, (the day the 
Wiitliam Teil sailed,) by the Rev. Mr. Arm- 
strong, Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

From a private source we learn, says the 
Boston Recorder, that cf the 96 undergradu- 
ates in Middlebury College, 49 are profes- 
sors of religion, 20 are hopetully converted 
who have not yet made a public profession, 
and most of the remaining 27 are now seri- 
ous——some of them deeply impressed. 


RELIGION AMONG SEAMEN. 


From the Mariners’ Magazine. 

Bethel Meetings.—W e have hal occasion 
recently to observe that these mectings are 
increasingly interesting, and have noticed 
several unequivocal indications that they 
have been attended with the divine bless- 
ing. If any evidence of this fact, however, 
had hitherto been wanting, it would have 
been abundantly supplied at thé meeting on 
Tuesday evening, in Water-street: It was, 
indeed, good to be there—we ‘have seldom 
enjoyed so great a treat. Soon after the 
exercises commenced, a robust looking 
young man, clothed in the woftking garb of 
a common sailor, rose, as he stated, to tes- 
tify to the mercy of God. The simplicity 
aud feeling with which he related the deal- 
ings of Providence with him, awakened a 
deep interest among the members of the 
Society ; and his éarnest and affection te 
exhortation to hig shipmates to flee from 
impending wrath, and embrace the terms 
of the Gospel, produced evident effect. As 
he sat down, another seaman, whom we 
soon discovered, by his dialect, to be a 
Dane; made one of the most affecting 
appeals to his shipmates, and to the mem 
bers ot the Society whe were present, in 
their behalf, to which we ever listened. In 
the course of his peculiarly interesting re- 
marks, he observed that his attention was 
first directed tothe subject of religion while 
sailing in the bay, of Hiscay, by meditating 
on what he had once heard at a Bethel 
meeting. He could then scarcely articu- 
late a word of English, but he breathed 
out his desires to God, and soon “ obtained 
that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away.” He declared himscif 
unable to express sufficiently his gyatitude 
to God for the institution of Bethel meet- 
ings, and for being permitted to attend one. 
He closed with a fervent petnion to the 
throne of grace, that the means employcd 
for the celienasiaen of his brethrea might 
be successfully extended, «nd that God 


; t 
just before leaving England, to a punger 
‘sermon, preached by the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
fthe enterprising founder of the British-and 
|Foreign Seamen’s Friend Socitty,) from 
| these words—"* Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thgu me!” which, he said, had been ring- 
ing in his €ars ever since. Suitable advice 
was given him, and a prayer offered in his 
behalf. A pious stratiger stated, at the 
close .of .the...neetingy that dais hat 
been re¢entiy warmet with a desire to 
mingle with seamen im <cheirdevotional ex- 
ercises, by readingthe \!ariners” Magazine, 
afew numbets of which had been lately 
put into his hands, He could not restrain 
an expression of the gratiiude and delight 
he had experienced during the meeting, 
After a number cf feeling end pertinent 
observations, He cloged with prayer. All 
who were present at this meeting wail agree 
wkh us, that it was ffore than usually pto- 
fitable and interesting. . 
London Commerciad Institutions yon 
looking over the list of donations tO the 
London Seamen’s Friend Society, attached 
to the Seventh Annual Report,scur atten- 
tion was particularly arrested by the liber- 
ality of, some of the public mercantile insti- 
tutions. The monied institutions of London 
appear'to feel that they have a deep terest 
in the efforts that are made:to diffuse amohg 
seamen principles Which inculeate the strict- 
est integrity, and which enjoin fidelity 
and industry. Property certauly can be 
more safely eutrusted in the hands of men 
who havé.a due sense of moral obligation, 
than to these who are dead to all sense of 
virtue or morality ; men who acknowledge 
no law but. necessity, and who consitler an 
unrestrained indulgence of ail the most de- 
basing passions as perfectly legitimate and 
allowable; From among a very large 
number of smaller dofations, from similar 
institutions, we select the following as in- 
stances of unusual munificence -— 
463 
444 
420 
230 
230 
238 


° - vy, ‘ ‘ 
Worshipful € hy of Drapers; 
London Assurance Company, 
‘Royal Exchange Company, 
West ladia Dock Company, 


$2469 


THE BLIND SAILOR. 


Ata meeting of a Bible Society in thé 
north of England, one vu! the active agents, 
who was presefit, when i.e had moved the 
first resolution, said, ‘1 shall not call on 
any individual to second it, but, seeing that 
Iam surrounded by so tnany sailors, 1 shall 
leave it to one of them to come forward.” 
Thete was a déath-like silence for some 
momefits: At tength a sailor, with a great 
deal of confidence, and in a harsh tove of 
voice, said——“* Sir, there is not an individha! 
present who has greater reason to second 
your resolution than the person who now 
addresses you. Before § had arrived at 20 
years of age; in every species Of vice and 
immorality lled the van. Our ship was or- 
dered to the Coast of Guitiea; a violent 
storm came on, the vivjd lightoing flashed 
around, at lastit struck my ‘eyes; from that 
time to the present I have not beheld the 
light of day; but, Sir, though I was. de- 
prived of sight, I was not déprived of sin ; I 
was very fond of having books read to me, 
but, alas! only bad books. At length a 
Scotchman came to my. house, and said, J 
know you are fond of hearing books read ; 
will you hear me read? I said I had no 
objections ; ne read the book to me—T felt 
interested, and at the end of his readibg; I 
said teil me what book you have read, Ne- 
ver mind, said he, I will ‘come. again and 
read more ; and he game again, and,again, 
and again, At last the tears gashed out of 
my blind eyes, and I earnestly exclaimed, 
O, Sir, what book is this? This book iathe Bt- 
éle. Fromthattime,  houghblind, I see Ican 
discern the way of salvation by a crucified 
Saviour ; from that time to this I have been 
enabled to follow my Lord and Saviour ; 
and I come forward to second this resolu- 
ition, knowing the advantages-of circulating 
the sacred volume.” Subsequent to this, he 
obtained a few shillings per week, which he 
divided in various proportions to different 
religious societies; and gave six-pence a 
week toa little boy to read to him the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and tolead him about from 
house to house, and from cellar to cellar, te 
tell sailors what God had done for his soul. 


A SAILOR BROUGAT ROUND. 


On coming out of @ Sailor’s meeting, not 
long since, a conversation was entered into 
with a seaman who had attended. He ex- 
pressed in the Strongest and most grateful 
manner, the joy he felt in the privilege al - 
lowed him of thus visiting a port where the 
Gospel was preached to sailors. “ It was 
the ship William,” said he, ** tha: brought 
me round.’ On being requested to explain 
himself, he answered to the following effect: 
—‘It brought me round from my evil 
ways. 1 went on beard on Sabbath day, 
careless. and unconcerned, more to have a 
lounge than to get any good. I had pre 

viously been a notorious bad character for 
swearing and loose living ; I never thought 
1 was in the broad road to destruction. 
There it was, on board of the Willam, that 
I heard those truths, which not only at- 
tracted my attention, but broke my hard 
and stony heart. It pleased the Lord to 
work in me, by the Holy Spirit, a deep 
conviction of my sinful and awful situation. 
Often I had said and thought that no cir- 
cumstance or distress could ever force me 


without the law,—2000 years under the law, 
and 2000 years under the Messiah ; we now 
write 5585, so he must have come 1500 
years ago. 

\° Ja~But this calculation is net trade from 


would hasten the time when ‘the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted unto 
Him,” A middle-aged seaman here inter- 
rupted the exercises by a loud expression 
‘of anxiety about his s@ml: he had Irstened, 


sert without note or comment, and leave it 
for a candid public to say which denomi- 
nation refuses to come to the light lest their 


— a et 


* No such meeting was appointed, 


ic ving Jews stayed, and were seen 


i ning very attentively, 
a ua oe chosen for my subject the 
Mer % Christianity, from the Old 

"40 made remarks upon Gene- 


to that degree, that I could not refrain from 
crying all the time of service. “hese con. 
victions caused me to cry for mercy, and 
that God who has proclaimed himself gra. 
cious and mereiful, answered my prayer. 
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Nineteenth Congress. 
FIRST SESSION. 

On Monday, December 5th, both Houses 
of Congress assembled in this city, and a 
quorum being present, they proceeded: to 
business. oat 

MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 


laine —Jown Chaidler, John Holmes. _ 
Nee Hampshire-—Samuel bell, Levi 


oadbury. : . 
Pe cachusibtesnlamnce Lioyd, Elijah H. 


re Istand.—Asher Robbins, Nehe- 


jah R. Knight. 
ae aectiseewattenry W. Edwards, Cal- 
vin Willey. 
Vermont.—Dudley Chase, 
< York.—Martin Van Buren, [one 
TE Ss Sahilen Dickerson, Joseph 
*livaine. ; 
Mr Roe ivenia.~ Willie Findlay, Wil- 
iam Marks. 
gy ental Clayton; Nicholas 
ke. 
op oe Lieyd, 
Smith. | : #33 
_ Virginia.—Littleton W, Tazewell, [one 
vacancy .] 
North Carolina.—Jobhn Branch, Nathaniel 
Macon. 
South Carolinax—John 
Y. Hayne. ‘ 
Georgia-—J. M’Pherson Berrien, Thomas 
W . Cobb, 
Kentucky.—Richard M. Johnsen, John 
Rowan. 
Tennessce—John H. Eaton, Hugh L. 
White. 
Ohio.—William H. Harrison, Benjamin 
Ruggles. 
Louisiana.—Dominique Bouligny, Josiah 
§. Johnston. 
Indiana.—Wiliiam Hendricks, 
Nobie. 
Mississipi fii.—Powhatan Ellis, Thomas H. 
Williams. 
Iiltinois—Elias K. Kane, Jesse B, Tho- 
mas, 


Horatio Sey- 


Samuel 


Gaillard, Robert 


James 


Alabama.—Henry Chambers, Wm. R.. 


King. 
Missouri-—David Barton, 
Benton. 


Thomas H. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVEs. 

Maine —John Anderson, William Bur- 

leigh, Ebenezer Herrick, David Kidder, 

Enoch Lincoln, Jeremiah O’Brien, Peleg 


Sprague. 
New Hampshire—Ichabod Bartlett, Ti- 


tus Brown, Nehbemiahg@Eastman, Jonathan 
Harvey, Joseph Healy 3 W hipple, 
jun, ee 
Massechusetts—Samvel C. 






Allen, John 
Bailey, Francis Baylies, B. W. Crownin- 
shield, John Davis, Henry W. Dwight, 
Edward Everett, Aaron Hobart, Samuel 
Lathrop, John Locke, John Reed, John 
Varnum, Daniel Webster. ’ 

Rhode island.—Tristram Burges, Dutee 
J, Pearce. 

Connecticut —John Baldwin, Noves Bar- 
ber, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Orange Merwin, 
Elisha Phelps, Gideon ‘Fomlinson. 

Vermont—Wm. C. Bradley, Rollia C. 
Mallary, Johu Mattocks, Ezra Meech, 
George E. Wales. 

New York.—Parmenio Adams, Wm. G. 
Angel, Henry Ashiey, Luther Badger, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, William Deitz, 
Nicol Fosdick, Daniel G. Garnsey, John 
Hallock, jun. Abraham B. Hasbrouck, Mo 
ses Hayden, Michael Hoffman, Charles 
Humphrey, Jeromus Johnson, Charles Kel 
logg, William M’Manus, H.C. Martindale, 
Henry Markeil, Dudley Marvin, John Mil- 
ler, Timothy H. Porter, Henry H. Ross, 
Robert $, Rose, Joshua Sands, Henry R. 
Storrs, James Strong, John W. ‘Lay lor, Ee- 
bert Ten Evck, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Guan C, Verplanck, Aaron Ward, Elisha 
Whittemore, Bartow White, Silas Wood. 

New Jersey—George Cuassedy, Lewis 
Conaict, Daniel Garrison, George Hol- 
combe, Samuel Swan, Ebenezer ‘Lucker. 

Pennsyloania»~—-William Adams, James 
Buchanan, Samuel Edwards, Patrick Far- 
relly, Joho Frodiay, Robert Harris, Joseph 
Hemphill, Samue! D. Ingham, G. orge Kre- 
mer, Joseph Lawrence, Samuel M’Kean, 
Philip S. Markley, Daniel H. Miller, 
Charles Miner, James S. Mitchell, John 
Mitchcil, Robert Or, George Piumer, An- 
drew Stewart, James S. Stevenson, Alexan- 
der Thompson, Espy Van Horne, James 
Wilson, Henry Wiison, George Wolfe, 
Tohn Wurtz. 

Delaware —Louis M’Lane. 

Maryland.—John Barney, Clement Dor- 
sey, Jolin Leeds Kerr, Joseph Kent, Peter 
Little, Robert N- Martin, George E. Mitch- 
til, George Peter, Thomas C. Worthing- 
ton RP ae 
rginia==Mark Alexander, William S$. 
Archer, William Armstrong, John S. Bar- 
bour, Burwell Bassett, Natianiel H. Clai- 
borne, Thomas Davenport, Benjamin Estill, 
Join Floyd, Robert S. Carter: Joseph John- 
sou, William M’Coy, Charles F. Mercer, 
Thotias Newton, Alfred H. Poweil, John 
Randolpa, William C. Rives, William 
Smith, Andrew Stevenson, John ‘Taliaferro, 
Robert ‘Taylor, James Trezvaut. 

Norih Carolina. —W illis Alston, John H. 
Bryan, Samuei P, Carson, Henry W. Con- 
ner, Weidon N. Edwards, Kichard Hines, 
Gabriei Holmes, John Long, Archibald 
M’Neill, Wijiie P. Mangum, Romulus M. 
Saunders, Lemuei Sawyer, Lewis Williams. 

South Cerolina—Jonn Carter, William 
Draytou, Josep Gist, Audrew R. Govan, 
James Hamilton, George M"Duffic, Lhomas 
R. Mitchell, Starling Vucker, Juhu Waison. 

Georgia.—George Cary, Aitred Cutnbert, 
John Forsyth, Coaries E. Haynes, James 
Merriwether, Edward F. Tattnall, Wiley 
‘Thompson. = 

Kentucky.—Nicnard A. Buckner, James 
Clarke, overt P. Henry, James Joiinson, 
Francis Johnson, Joscph Lecompte, Rovert 
P. Letcher, Liomas Meicuife, Chouas P. 
Moore, David frimble, Charles A. Wick- 
liffe, Willias, F, Young. 

Tennessee Asian Kk. Alexander, Robert 
Alien, Jobn lair, Joan Cocke, Samuei 
Houston, Jacob C. Isacks, Joun H.Mara- 
bie, James ©. Mitchel, James K. Polk, 
ordecai Baruey, Philemon 
Beecher, Joha W. Campbell, James Find- 
lay, David Jonumygs, Wiiuam M’Lean, John 


Sioune, Juba Tiwiopson, Joseph Vance,| 
' Summel 2. ¥ 


wich, Ekisna Wotlesey, Wil 
ham Walsov, john Woods, John C. Wright: 


THE COLUMBIAN STAR. % 


Louisiana—Wiliam 1. Brent, Henry 
H. Garley, Edward Livingston. ; 
Mississippri—C bristopher Rankin, 
Indiana,—-Ratlif Boon, Jonathan Jen- 
nings, John Vest. 
' Lllinois.—-Danie! P. Cook. : 
_Alabamas—Johv. M’Kee, Gabriel Moore, 
George W. Owen. 
Missourim—John-Ecott. 
DELEGATES. 
Michigan Territcry.—-Aastin E. Wing,: 
Arkansas *Terrigory.—Henry W. Cone 
Way. 5 
Florida Territorg.-—Joseph M. White. 


SEXATE, 

At twelve o’clock the roll was called, and 
after the oath had béen administered to a 
number of new members, a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Smit and Lloyd, was ap* 
pointed to act, jointly, with such committee 
as the House shoula appoint, to wait on the 
President of the United States, and inform 
him that the two Houses of Congress were 
assembled, and ready to receive any com- 
munications he might have to make, On 
‘Tuesday the President’s Message was re- 


the Message, and fifteen hundred of the ac- 


to be printed. : 

On Wednesday, a discussion took place 
on motions to alter some of the Standing 
Rules for conducting the business of the 
Senate. Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, after- 
wards submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, hat a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing 
Imprisonment for Debt. 

And the Senate adjourned to Friday. 

On Friday, Mr. Hayne submitted a reso 


‘The Senate will 
Ad 


enacting a bankrupt law. 
elect a Chaplain on Monday next. 
journed to Monday. 


——taee | 
? 


HOUSE, 

On Monday, at twelve o’clock, the roll 
was called. A quorum being present, the 
House proceeded to the election of a Speak- 
er; and, ou the second ballot, Mr. John W. 
‘Taylor was announced as duly elected. The 


New York, 99 ; Jobn W. Campbell, of Ohio, 
42; Louis M’Lans, of Delaware, 44; A. 
Stevensow, of Virginia, 5 ; Scattering, 3. 

The Members Saving respectively taken 
the oath of office, ®n motion of Mr. Lathrop, 
Matthew St. Cfair Clark, Esq. former 
Clerk of the House, was appointed Clerk 
for the present Congress; John Oswald 
Dunn, Sergeant-at-Arms; Benjamin Burch, 
Door Keeper, and Overton Carr, Assistant 
Door Keeper. 

Messrs. lrimble and Lathrop were then 
appointed a committee of the House, to join 
such committee as should be appointed for 
that purpose by the Senate, to wait upon tie 
President of the United States, and inform 
him that a quorum of the two Houses « ere 
met, and ready to receive any communica- 
tion he might have to make. 

On Tuesday, the President’s Message was 
received aud read, Six thousand copies of 
the Message, and six hundred copies of the 
accompanying documents, were ordered to 
be printed. ; 

On Wednesday, the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and, on motion of Mr. 
Lathrop, the several subjects adverted to in 
the President’s Message were referred to 
appropriate committces. ‘The House then 
adjourned to Friday. 

On Friday, the Standing Committees 
were appointed, and the Rev. Reuben Post, 
of this city, was elected Chaplain. Ad- 


Journed till Monday, 
—=0le=— 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On Tuesday, the 6th instant, the Presi- 
cent of the United Statcs transmitted to 
both Houses of Congress, by the hand of 
Mr. John Adams, Junior, the following Mes- 
Sage 
Fellow- Citizens of the Senate, 

and of the House of Representatives : 


In taking a general survey of the concerns 
of our beluved country, with reference to 
subjects interesting to the common welfare, 
the first sentiment which impresses itself 
upon the mind, is, of gratuude to the Orn- 
nipotent Dispenser of all good, for the con- 
tinuance uf the signal blessings of his Pro- 
vidence, and especially for that health, 
which, to an unusual extent, has prevailed 
within our borders; and for that abundance, 
which, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, has 
been scattered with protusion over our land. 
Nor ought we less to ascribe to Him the 
glory, tuat we are permitted to enjoy the 
bounties of His hand in peace and tranquil- 
lity; in peace with all the other nations of 
the earth, m tranquillity among ‘ourselves. 
There has, indeed, rarely been « period in 
the history of civilized man, in which the 
general condition of the Christian Nations 
has been marked so extensively by peace 
and prosperity. Europe, witha few partial 
aud unhappy exceptions, has enjoyed ten 
years of peace, during which, all her Gov- 
cron ents, whatever the theory of their con- 
stit.aons may have been, are successively 
taught to feel that the end of their institu- 
tivu is the happiness of the people, and that 
the exercise of power among men cas be 
justified only by the biessings it confers upon 
those over whom it is extended. 

Durwg the same period, our intercourse 
with all those nations has been pacific and 
friendly. It so continues, Since the close 
of your last session, no material variation 
has occurred in our relations with any one 
of them. Jn the commercial and naviga- 
tion system of Great Britain, important 
changes of municipal regulation have re- 
cently been sanctioned by acts of Parlia- 
ment, the effect of which, upon the interests 
of other nations, and particularly upon ours, 
has not yet been fuily developed, In the 
recent renewal of the diplomatic missions 
on both sides, between Lac two governments, 
assurances have been given and received of 
the contunuance and increase of that mutual 
confidence and cordiality by which the «ed- 
justucent of many pomts of difference had 
already been effceted, and which affords the 
‘surest pledge for the ultimate sausfactory 
adjustment of these which sull remain open, 
Or May hereatter arise. 
| ‘The policy of theMJnited States, in their 

bi 





ceived and read. ‘Three thousand copies of 


companying documents, were then ordered: 


lution to inquire into the expediency of 


votes stood as follow: John W. Taylor, of; 


commercial intercourse with other nations, 
has already been of the most liberal char- 
acter. In the mutual exchange of their re- 
spective productions, they have abstained 
altogether from prohibitions. They have 
interdicted themselves the power of laying 
taxes upon exports ; and whenever they 
have favoured their own shipping, by spe- 
cial preferences, crexclusive privileges in 
their own port, has been only with a 
view to countervail similar h ear A and il 
clusions d by the nations with w 

we have bie Setioed in traffic, to their 
own people or shipping, and to the disad- 
vantage of ours. Immediately after the 
close of the last war, a proposal was fairly 
made by the act of Congress of the 3d of 
March, 1815, to all the maritime nations, to 
lay aside the system of retaliating restric- 
tions and exclusions, and to place the ship- 
ping of both parties to the common trade, 
on a footing of equality, in respect to the 
duties of tonnage and impost. This offer 
was partially and successively accepted by 
Great Britain, Sweden, the Netherlands, the 
Hanseatic Cities, Prussia, Sardinia, the 
Duke of Oldenburg, and Russia. It was 
also adopted, under certain modifications, in 
our late commercial convention with France. 
And, by the act of Congress of 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1824, it has received a new confirma- 
Mtiun, with gli the nations who bad acceded 
to it, and has been offered again to all those 
who are, or may hereafter be, willing to 
abide in reciprocity by it. But all these re- 
gulations,whether established by treaty, or 
by municipal enactments, are still subject 
to one important restriction. The removal 
of discriminating duties of tonnage and of 
impost, is limited to articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of the country to 
which the vessel belongs, or to such arti- 
cles as are most usually first shipped from 
her ports. it will deserve the serious con- 
sideration of Congress, whether even this 
remnant of restriction may not be safely 
abandoned, and whether the general tender 
of equal competition made in the act of 8th 
January, 1824, may not be extended to in- 
clude all articles of merchandise not pro- 
hibited, of what country soever they may 
be the produce or manufacture. Proposi- 
tions to this effect have already been made 
to us, by more than one European govern- 
ment, and it is probable, that if once estab- 
lished by legislation or compact with any 
distinguished maritime State,.it would re- 
commend itself by the experience of its ad- 
vantages, to the general accession of all. 


‘The Convention of Commerce and Na- 
vigation between the United States and 
France, concluded on the 24th of June, 1822, 
was, in the understanding and intent of both 
parties, as appears upon its face, only a tem- 
porary arrangement of the points of differ- 
ence between them, of the most immediate 
and pressing urgency. It was limited, in 
the first instance, to two years, from the Ist 
of October, 1822, but with a provisio, that 
it should further continve in force, till the 
conclusion of a general and definite treaty 
of commerce ; unless terminated by a no- 
tice six months in advance, of either of the 
parties to the other. Its operation, 30 far 
#as it extended, has been mutually advanta- 
geous ; and it still continues in force, by 
common consent. Bnt it left unacjusted se- 
veral objects of great interest to the citi- 
zens and subjects of both countries, and par- 
ticularly a mass of claims, to considerable 
amount, of citizens of the United States up- 
on the Government of France, of inuemni- 
ty for property taken or destroyed under 
circumstances of the most aggravated and 
Outrageous character. In the long period 
during which continual and earnest appeals 
have been made to the equity and magna- 
nimity of France, in behaif of these claims, 
their justice has not been, as it could not be, 
denied. It was hoped that the accession of 
a new Sovereign to the threne would have 
afforded a favourable opportunity for pre- 
senting them to the consideration of his Go- 
vernment. They have been presented ; and 
urged, hitherto, without effect. The re- 
peated and earnest representations of our 
Minister at the Court of France, remain, as 
yet, even without an answer, Were the de- 
mands of nations upon the justice of each 
other susceptible of adjudication by the sen- 
tence of an impartial tribanal, those to 
which I now refer would long since have 
been settled, and adequate indeninity would 
lave been obtained. ‘There are large 
‘amounts of similar claims upon the Nether- 
lands, Naples, and Denmark, For those 
upon Spain, prior %) 1819, indemnity was, 

ter many years vi patient torbearance, ob 
tained ; and those upon Sweden have been 
lately compromised by a private settlement, 
in which the claimants themselves have ac- 

viesced. The Governments of Denmark 
und of Naples have been recently reminded 
of those yet existing against them ; nor will 
any of them be forgutien, while a hope may 
be indulged of obtainmg justice, by the 
means within the constitutional power of the 
Executive, and without resorting to those 
measures of self redress, which, as well as 
the time, circumstances, and occasion, 
which may require them, are within the ex- 
clusive competency of the Legislature. 

It is with great satisfaction that I am en- 
abled to bear witness to the liberal spirit 
with which the Republic of Colombia has 
made satisfaction for well established claims 
ofa similar-character, And-among the doc- 
uments now communicated to Congress, will 
be distinguished a Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation with that Republic, the ratifica- 
tions of which have been exchanged since 
the last recess of the Legislature. ‘I'he ne- 
gotiation of similar treaties with all thevin- 
dependent South American States, has been 
contemplated, and may yet be accomplish- 
ed. “The basis of them all, as proposed by 
the United States, has been laid wu two prin- 
ciples: the one of entire and unqualified re- 
ciprocity ; the other the mutual obligation 
ot the parties, to place eath other perma- 
nently upon we tooting of the most favoured 
nation,. hese principles are, indeed, in- 
dispensable to the effectual emancipaton ot 
the American hemisphere’ from the tiral- 
dom ot colomzing monopolies and exclusions ; 
an event rapidly realizing in the progress of 
humae affairs, and which the resistauce still 
Opposed in certain parts of Europe to the 
acknowledgment of the Southern American 
Kepublics as independent States, will, it is 
believed, contribute more effectually to ac- 
complish. The time has been, and that not 
remote, when sone of tuose States might, in 
their anxious desire to obtain a nominal re- 
cognition, have accepted of a nominal inde- 
pendence, clogged with burdensome condi- 
tions, and exclusive commercial privileges 
granted to the nation from which they bave 
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the welfare 
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‘They are now ali aware tiat such conces- 
sions to any Eu nation, woula be in- 
compatible with that independence which 
they have declared and maintained. 

Among the measures which have been 
suggested to them by the new: relations 
with one auother, resulting from the recent 
changes of their condition, is that of assem- 
bling, at the Isthtas of Panama, a Congress, 
at whith each of them should be represent+ 
ed, to deliberate upon objects important to 
of all. The Republics of Co- 
lombia, of Mexico, and of Central Amerita, 
have already deputed Plenipotentiaries to 
such a meeting, and they have invited the 
United States to be also represented there 
by theit ministers. ‘The invitation has been 
accepted, and ministers on the part of the 
United States will be commissioned to at- 
tend at those deliberations, and to take part 
in them, so far 2s may be compatible with 
that neutrality from which it is neither our 
inte or the desire of the other Ameri- 
can § hat we should depart. 

The issioners under the Seventh 
Article of the Treaty of Ghent have so near- 
ly completed their labours, t by the Re- 
port recently received from» the, Agent on 
the partof the United States Ts reason 
to expect that the commission will be closed 
at their next session, appointed for the 22d 
of May of the ensuing year. 

The other commission, appointed to as- 
certain the indematlil due for slayes car- 
ried away from the United Statessafter the 
close of the late war, have met with some 
difficulty, which has delayed their progress 
in the inquiry. A reference has been made 
to the British Government on the subject, 
which, it may be hoped, wil! tend to hasten 
the decision of the Commissiuners, or serve 
as a substitute for it. 


Among the powers specifically granted to 
Congress by the Constitution, are those of 
establishing uniform laws on the subject of 
Bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 
and of providing for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the Militia, and tor governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the Uniied States. ‘he mag- 
nitude and complexity of the interests af- 
fected by legislation npon these subjects, 
may account for the fact, that, long and often 
as both of them have occupied the attention, 
and animated the debates of Congress, no 
systems have yet been devised, for fulfilling, 
to the satisfaction of the community, the 
duties prescribed by these grants of power. 
Vo conciliate the claim of the individual citi- 
zen to the. enjoyment of personal liberty, 
with the effective obligation of private con- 
tracts, is the difficult problem to be solved 
by a lawof Bankruptcy. These are objects 
of the deepest interest to society ; affecting 
all that is precious in the existence of mul~ 
titudes ; of persons, many of them in the 
classes essentially dependent and helpless ; 
of the age requiring nurture, and of the sex 
entitled to protection, from the free agency 
of the parént and the husband. ‘lhe organ- 
ization Of the militia is yet more indispensa- 
bie to the liberties of the country. It is 
vnly by an effective militia that we can at 
once enjoy the repose ef peace, and bid 
defiance to foreign aggression ; it is by the 
militia that we are constituted an armed 
nation, standing in perpetual panoply of de- 
fence, im the presence of all other nrtions of 
the earth. ‘To this end, it would be neces- 
sary so to shape its organization, as to give 
it a More united and active energy. There 
are laws for establishing a uniform militia 
throughout the United States, and for arm- 
ing and equipping its whole body. Baur it is 
a body of dislocated members, witnout the 
vigour of unity, and having little of uniformi- 
ty but the name, To intuse into this most 
important institution the power of which it 
18 susceptible, and to make it available for 
the detence. of the Union, at the shortest 
notice, and at the smallest expense of time, 
of life, and of treasure, are among the bene- 
fits to be expected from the persevering de- 
liberations of Congress. 


Among the unequivocal indications of our 
national prosperity, is the flourishing state 
of ourfinances. ‘he revenues of the pre- 
sent year, from all their principal sources, 
will exceed the anticipations of the Jast. 
Lhe balance'in the Treasury, on the first 
of January last, was a little short of two 
millions of doliars, exclusive of two millions 
and a half, being the moiety of the loan of 
five millions, authorized by the act of 26th 
May, 1824, ‘Lhe receipts mtothe Preasury 
from the first of January to the thirteenth 
of Septemper, exclusive of ihe other moiety 
of the same loan, are estimated at six mil- 
lions five hundred thousand dollars ; and it 
is expected that those of the current quar- 
ter will exceed five millions of dollars ; 
forming an aggregate of reeeipts of nearly 
twenty-two millions, independent of the 
loan. Lhe expenditures of the year. will 
not exceed that sum more than two milions. 
By those expenditures, nearly eight mil- 
hons of the principal of the pubiic debt 
have been discharged. More than a mil- 
lion and a half has been devoted to the 
debt of gratitude tothe warriors of the Re- 
volution ; a nearly equal sum the con- 
struction of fortifications, sie acquisi- 
tion of ordnance, and other pefmanent pre- 
paratives of national defence: half a-mil- 
lion to the graduai increase of the Wavy: 
aa equal sum for purchases of Territory 
trom*the Indiahs, and payment of annuities 
to them; and upwards of a million for ob- 
jects ot Internal Improvement, authorized 









by special Acts of the last Congress. If we tyond the iMississippi. An act Of 


add to these, four millions of dollars for 
payment of interest upon the public debt, 
there remains a sum of about seven millions, 
which have defrayed the whole expense ot 
the Administrauon of Government, in its 
Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary De- 
partments, including the support of the Mil- 
itary and Navai Establishments, and all the 
occasional conungencies of a Goverument 
co-extensive with the Union. 


The amount of duties secured on mer- 
chandise imported from the commencenient 
of the year, is about twenty-five millions 
and a half; and that which will accrue dur- 
ing the current quarter, is estimated at five 
ee and a half; from these thirty-one 

» deducting the drawbacks, is esti- 
mated at less than seven millions, a sam 
exceeding twenty-four millions will consti- 
tute the revenue of the year ; and will ex- 
ceed the whole expenditures of the year. 
‘The entire amount of public debt remain- 
ing due on the first of January next, will 
be short of eighty-one millions of dollars. 

By an act of Congress of the third of 
March last, a loan of twelve millions of dol- 


lars was authorized at four anda halt per] ¥ 


cent. or aa exchange of stock to tiat 





separated, to the disadvantage of ull others. | 


amount of four and a half per cent. for a 


Decemary 10, 19. 


in 1826, 
measures taken to Bive eq come ¢ 
will be laid betore you by the Sn” this 4. 
Treasury. As the object which ic nage 
has been but partial y accom ji 

be for the consideration of Coated it 
ther the power with which 4 
Executive should not be fenewel nt 


ly day of the pre j 
het modifications, “ee ame 
The Act of Congre es 
last, directing thes tay», 
‘ty to subscribe, in the hame tet ; 
use of the United States tor wife 
five hundred shzres of the cpa oy 
the Chesapeake and Delaware stick 
pany, has been executed by thewermar, 
scription for the amount speci 
ee have been ac 
» Under the Act, as ine ig 
its intentions requires. ‘The latest y 
received of this important UAT 
thorize the belief that it js id sug 
pragress. 
he payments into the ‘T 
proceeds of the sales of the Publi : 
during the present year, were vl 
one miltien of dollars. The actus -™ 
of the first two quarters haye fi 
little shiort of that suin = it iy sts 
that the -second half of the m 
equally productive ; but the income 
year from that source, May now be 
estimated at a million and qa half, 
of Congress of the 18th May 1824 
vide for the extinguishment of the ‘ 
tothe United States by the incest 
public lands, was limited, in its ieiaie 
retief to the purchaser, to the tenth of " 
last. Its effect at the end of the gu. 
during which it expired, was to rede 
debt from ten to seven millions, B the 
eration of similar prior laws of } 
and since that of the 2d of March, 1% 
the debt had been reduced from 
twenty-two millions, to ten. Itis 
ly desirable that it should be e 
altogether; and to facilitate that 
mation, | recomisend to Congress the 
vival, for one year more, of the act of 1 
of May, 1824, with such provisional maj 
fication as may be HECEssary to guard 
public interests aginst fraudulent practi 
in the resule of the relinquished land, 7; 





purchasers of public lands are am 
most eséful of our feliow-citizens, and, 
the system of sales for cash alone has bes 
introduced, great indulgence has been j 


ly extended to those ‘wha had previ 
purchaged upon credit. The dedt whi 
had beer contracted under the efedit 
had become unwieidy, and its extihction 
alike advantageous to the purchhser ad 
public. Under the system of safes, mat 
ed, asit has been, by experience and adapt 
ed to the exigencies of the times, the 
will continue, as they have become, an 
dant source of revenue; and when 
pledge of therm to the public éreditor 
have been redeemed by the’entire discl 

of the national debt, the swelling tide 
wealth with which they replenish the com 
mon Treasury may be made to reflow in ue 
failing streams of improvement, from 
Atlanti¢ to the Pacific Ocean. 

The condition of the various branches 
the public service resorting from the De 
partment of War, and ther administrate 
duritg the current year, will be exhibitel 
in the Report from the Secretary of Wat, 
and the accompanying documents herewith 
communicated. ‘he organization and dix 
cipline of the army are effective and’ satis- 
factory. ‘l’o counteract the prevalence 
dSertion among the troops, it has been sug 
gested to withhold from the men a 
portion of their monthly pay, until the pe 
riod of their discharge ; and some 
appears to be necessary, to preserve 
maintain among the officers 90 much of the 
art of horsemanship as could scarcely fail 
be found wanting, on the possible sudtes 
eruption of a war, which should overtake 
us unprovided with a single a es 
ry. The Military Academy at est Point, 
under the restricuons of a severe but pa 
terual superintendence, recomm 
more and more to the patronage of the mt 
uon ; and the number of meritorious 
cers which it forms and introduces to te 
public service, furnishes the means of 
tiplying the undertakings of public improve’ 
ment, to which their acquirements a 
institution are peculiarly adapted 
school of Artillery practice ¢ 
Fortress Monroe, is well suited tothe 
purpose, and may need the aid of 1 
legislative provision to the same end. 
Keport from the various officers at the 
of the administrative branches ¢ ps 
itary service, connected with tae 
tig, Clothine subsistence, health, and pay 
of the Army,, exhibit the assiduous vigE 
lance of those officers in the pe at sp 
their respective duties, and the fi 
countability Which has pervaded every 
of the system. 

Our relations with the numerous tit 
aboriginal natives of this country, sa 
over its extensive surface, and $0 epee 
even for their existence, upon out PY 
have been, during the present yeah 
interesting. An act of Congress tod 
May, 1824, made an appropriation of tad 
the*expenses of making frente nes 
and friendship with the Indian the 3d 


Mareh, 1825, arthorized ‘Treaties 
made with the Indians for their col 
the making of a road from the BE yyy 
Missouri to that of New fot 
another act ef the same date, prov oul 
defraying the expenses of hol ng nent 
with the Sioux, Chippeways, Met oF est 
Sacks, Foxes, &c. for the purpose peace 
listing boundaries and oon ‘ast 
tween said tribes. ‘The first arte | 
jects of these acts have been accoib of ext 
and the second is yet ine process the lat 
cution. ‘The Treaties which, sine pclae 
Session. of Congress, have beep 
with the several tribes, will be} 
the Seuate for their consid ane, coupe 
large and valuable acquisitions O° °° 
they secure an adjustment ger 
ie , of perm? 
ries, and give pele Ica 
between several” Pribes w 
long waging bloody war 7 
Gn the 12th of: ‘ebruary © ” 
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Moard of Engineers for Internal Im- 
ant, & pointed for carry ng into ex- 
the ack Of Congress of 30th of April, 
«To procare the Decessary surves 3, 
-, egumates, on the subject af roads 
my? have been actively engaged in 


ic from the close of the last Ses-: 


po They have ppt Fae 
veys necessary for ascertaining the 
pity of a Canal from the Chesa- 
“jy to the Ouio river, and are pre- 
juli Report on that sabject 5 which, 
completed, will be laia before you. 
anc observation is to be made with 
the two other objects of national 
me, upon which the Board have 
secupied ; namely, the accomplish- 
{anational road from this City to 
Qreans, and the practicability of 
the waters of Lake Memphrama- 
wh Connecticut river, and the.2m 
staf the navigation of that pte: 
weys have been made, and nearly 
wed. The Report May be expected 
natty pessoa during the present. Des- 
poigress. ' 
xctsof Congress of the last Session 
wthe surveying, marking, or laying 
isin the Territories of Florida, Ar- 
and Michigan, from Missouri to 
, and for the continuation ef the 
land Road, are, some of them, fully 
xi, and others in the process of exe- 
Those fur completing or com- 
; fortifications, have been delayed 
sur asthe Corps of Engineers has 
dequate to furnish officers for the 
| superintendence of the works. 
lhe act confirming the statutes of 
band Maryland, incorporating th 
wake and Ohio Canal Company, 
(anmissioners on the part of the 
Sates have been appointed for 
stooks and receiving subscriptions, 
akwith a like number of Commis- 
wppointed on the part of each of 
Mics. A meeting of the Commis- 
Maybeen postponed to await the dc- 
tikeport ot the Board of Engineers. 
iit houses and monuments for the 
our commerce and mariners; the 
lirthe security of Plymouth Beach, 
the preservation of the Isiauds in 
uarbuur, have received the attention 
Mi by the laws relating to those ob- 
mpectively. Lhe continuation of the 
and Road, the most important of 
ul, alter surmounting no inconsidera- 
ulty in fixing upon the direction of 
thas commenced under the most 
ig auspices, wit the improvements 
mit iveution in the mode of construc- 
Md with the acv anlage of a great re- 
Mimthe comparative cost of the work. 
(peration of the laws relating to the 
Mary Pensioners may deserve the 
“ consideration of Congress. “The 
th March 1818, while it made pro- 
Mt Many meritoxtous and indigent 
"who had served in the War oi jo- 
“site, Opened a door to numerous 
Bund inipositions, ‘Lo remedy this, 
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to real history the intense interest of ro- 
mance, and signally marking the unper- 
chasable tribute of a great Nation’s social 
affections to the disinterested champion of 
the hberties of human-kind. 

The constant maintenance of a small 
squadron in the Mediterranean is a necessa- 
ry substitute for the humiliating alternative 
of paying tribute for the setirity of our 
commerce in that sea, and fot a precarious 
peace, atthe niercy Gf every caprice of 
four Barbary Stites, by whom ik was liable 
tobe violated. An additidnal motive for 
keeping a tespectable force stationed thee 
at this time, is foand in the maritimé war 
raging between the Greeks and the Turks ; 
and in which the neuti'él tiavigation of this 
Uniob is always in dahger of outrage and 
depredation. A few instances have occur- 
red of such depredations upon oar metchant 
vessels by privateers or pirates wearing the 
Grecian flag, but without real authority 
from the Greek ot ahy othet goVeiiment. 
The hervic struggles of the Gteeks them- 
selves, in which our warmest. sympathies as 
freemen and Christians have been engaged, 
have continued to be maititained with vicis- 
situdes of success adlverse and favouratle. 

Similar motives have rendered expedient 
the keeping of a like force on the coasts of 
Peru and Chili on the Pacific. The irregu- 
lar and convulsive charactet of the war 
upon the shores has been extended to the 
conflicts upon the ocean, An active war- 
fare has been kept up for years, with alter- 
nate success, though generally to tlie ad- 
vantage of the American Patriots. But 
their naval forces have not always been un- 
der the control of their own governments. 
Blockades, unjustifiable upon any acknow 
ledged principies of international law, have 
been prociaiined by officers in command ; 
and though disavowed by the supreme au 
thorities, the protection of our own com- 
merce against them has been made cause of 
complaint and of errgnecus imputations 
upon some of the thos gallant officers of 
our Navy. Complaints equally groundless 
have been made by the commanders of the 
Spanish Royal forces in those seas. But the 
most effective protection to our commerce 
has. been the flag and the firmness of our 
ow eoMManding officers, ‘The cessation of 
the war, by the complete triumph of the 
Patriot cause, as removed, it is hoped, all 
cause of cissention with ohe party, and all 
vestige of force of the othe’, Bnt an un- 
settled coast of many degtees of latitude, 
forming a part of our owa Territory, and 
a flourishing commerce and fishety, extend- 
ing to the Islands of the Pacific and to Chi- 
na, Still require that the protecting power of 
the Union should be displayed undet its flag, 
as well upon the ocean asupon the land. 4 

The objects of the West India squadron 
have been, to carry into execution the laws 
for the suppression of the African Slave 
Trade : for the protection of our commerce 
against vessels cf piratical character, though 
bearing commissions from either of the bel- 
ligerent parties: for its protection against 
open and unequivocal pirates. ‘These ob- 
jects during the present year have been ac- 
comphshed, more effectually than at any 
former period. The African Slave Trade 
has long been excluded from the use of our 
flag ; and if some few citizens of our coun- 
try have continued to set the laws of the 
Union, as weil as those of nature and hu- 
mManity, at defiance, by persevering in that 
Abominable traffic, it has been only by shel- 
tering themselves under the banners of 
other nations, less earnest for the total ex- 
tinction of the trade than ours. ‘he ir- 
regular privateers have, within the last 
year, been in a great measure banished from 
those seas ; and the pirates for montis past 
appear to have been almost entirely swept 
away from the borders and the shores of 
the two Spanish islands in those regions. 
The active, persevering, and unremitted 
energy of Captain Warrington, and of the 
officers and men under his command, on 
that trying and perilous service, have been 
crowned with signal success, and are enti- 
tled to the approbation of their country. 
But experience has shown, that not even a 
temporary suspension or relaxation from 
assiduity can be indulged on that station, 
without re-producing piracy and murder in 
all their horrors; nor is it probable, that, 
for years to come, oir immensely valuable 
commerce in those seas can navigate in se- 
curny, without the steady continuance of 
an armed force devoted to its protection. 

It were, indeed, a vain and dangerous il- 
lusion to believe, that in the present or 
probable condition of human Society, a com- 
merce so extensive and so rich as ours 
could exist and be pursued im safety, with- 
out the continual support of a military ma- 
rine ; the only arm by which the power of 
this confederacy can be estimated or felt by 
foreign nations, and the only standing milita- 
ry force which can never be dangerous to 
our own liberties at home. A permanent 
naval peace establishment, therefore, adapt- 
ed to our present condition, and adaptable 
to that gigantic growth with which the na- 
tion is advancing in its career, is among the 
subjects which have already occupied the 
foresight of tite last Congress, and which 
will deserve your serious deliberations. Our 
Navy, commenced ut an early period of our 
present political organization, upon a scale 
commensurate with the incipient energies, 
the scanty resources, and the comparative 
indigence of our infancy, was even then 
found adequate to cope with all the powers 
of Barbary, save the first, anc with one of 
the principal maritime powers of Kurepe. 
At a period of further advancement, but 
with little accession of strength, it not only 
sustained with honour the most unequal of 
conflicts, but covered itself and our country 
with unfading glory. But it is only since the 
close of the late war, that, by the number and 
force of the ships of which it was composed, 
it could deserve the name of a Navy. Yetit 
retains nearly the same organization as 
when it consisted ouly of five frigates. The 
rules and regulations by which it is govern- 
ed, urgently call for revision ; and the want 
of a Naval School of Instruction, corres- 
ponding with the Military Academy at West 
Point, tor the formation of scientific and at- 
comphshed officers, is felt with daily in 
creasing aggravation. 

The act of Congress of 26th May, 1824, 
authorizing an exdmimation and survey of 
the harbour of Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina, of St. Mary’s, in G and of the 
Coast of Florida, and for other purposes, 
has beén executed so far as the appr’ Ta 
tion would admit. hose of the. 3d of 


of a Navy Yard and Depot on the Coast of 
Florida, in the Gulf of Mexico, and au- 
thorizing the building of ten sloops of war, 
Jand for other purposes, are in the course of 





March d4ast, authorizing the establisninent | 


| incident in the annals of our Union; giving execution; for the particulars of which, 


and other objects connected with this De- 
partment, T refer to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, herewith communicated. 

t report ffoni the Postmaster General is 
also oubeieed, exhibiting the present flour. 
ishing condition of that Department. For 
the first time, for many years, the receipts 
fot the yeat ending on the first of Jaly last, 
exceeded the expenditures during the same 
period, to the amotint of more than forty- 
five thousand dollars: Othet facts equally 
creditable t6 the administratidi! of the De- 
partment are, that intwo years from the 
first of July, 1823, an improverient of more 
than one hundred and eighty-five thousand’ 
dollars in its pecuniary affairs has been re- 
alized; that i the same inttfval the in- 
crease df the transpoftation of tHe aiail has 
exceeded ofte million five huudred thousand 
miles; atinually ; aiid that oue thousand and 
forty hew post offices have Veen estadlish- 
ed. It henee appears, tliat under judicious 
mdnagement, the income trom this esta- 
blishthent may be relied on as fuily adequate 
to defray its expenses; and that, by the 
discontinuance of post-roads, altogether an. 
productive, others of more useful character 
may be Gpened, till the circulation of the 
mail shall Keep pace with the spread of our 
population; and the comforts of friencly 
cotrespondence, the exchanges of interna! 
traffic, and the lights of the™ periodical 
ptess, shall be distributed to the remotest 
corners of the Union, at a charge scarcely 
perceptible to any individual, aad without 
the cost of a doffar to the public treasury. 

Upon this firstoccasion ot addressing the 
Legislature of the Union, with which I have 
been honoured iti presenting to their view 
the execution, So far as it has teen effected, 
of the measures sanctioned by them, for 
promoting the iuternal improrement of our 
country, I cannot close the communication 
without recommending to their calm and 
persevering consideration, the general prin- 
ciple ina moreenlargedexicnt. ‘The great 
object of the institution of civil government, 
is the improvement of thecondition of those 
who are parties to the sccial compact. And 
no government, in whatever form consti- 
tuted, can accomplish the lawful ends of its 
institution, but in proportion as it improves 
the coucition.of those over whom it is esta- 
blished. Roads and Canals, by maltiplying 
and facilitating the communications and in- 
tercourse between distant regions, and multi- 
tudes of men, are amony the most impor- 
tant means of improvement. But moral, 
political, intellectual improvement, are du- 
ties assigned, by the Author of our exist- 
ence, to sOtial, no less than to individual 
mah. ‘For the fulfilment of those duties, 
governments are invested with power; and 
co the attainment of the end, the progres- 
sive improvement of tne condition of the 
governed, the exercise of delegated power 
is a duty as sacred and indispensable, as 
the usurpation of power not granted is 
criminal and odious. Among the first, per- 
haps the very first instrument for the im- 
provement of the condition of men, is know- 
ledge 3; and to the acquisition of much of the 
knowledge adapted to the wants, the com- 
forts and enjoyments of human life, public 
institutions and seminaries of learning are 
essential. So convinced of this was the first 
of my predetessors in this office, now first in 
the memory, as, living he was first in the 
hearts of our country, that once and again in 
bis addresses to the Congresses, wih whom 
ie co-operated in the public service, he ear- 
nestly recoramended the establishment of 
seminaries of learning, to prepare for all the 
emergencies of peace and war—a national 
university, and a military academy. With 
respect to the latter, had he lived to the 
present day, in turning his eyes to the insti- 
tution at West Point, ne would have enjoy- 
ed the gratification of his most earnest 
wishes. Hut, in surveying the city which 
has been honoured with his name, he would 
have seen the spot of earth which he had 
destined and bequeathed to the use and 
benefit of his country, as the site for an 
university, still bare and Darren. 

In assuming her station among the civi- 
lized nations of the earth, it would seem 
that our country had contracted the engage- 
ment to contribute her share of mind, of 
labour, and of expense, to the improvement 
ot those parts of kuowledge which lie be- 
yond the reach ot individual acquisition ; 
and particularly to geographical and astro- 
nomical science. Looking back to the his- 
tory only of the half century since the de 
claration of our independence, and observ- 
ing the generous emulation with which the 
governments of France, Great -Britain, and 
Russia, have devoted the genius, the intel- 
ligence, the treasures of their respective 
nations to the common improvement of the 
species in these branches of science, is it 
not incumbent upon us to inquire, whether 
we are not bound by obligations of a high 
and honourable character, to contribute our 
portion of energy and exertion, to the com- 
men stock? ‘The voyages of discovery, 
prosecuted in the course of that time, at 
the expense of those nations, have not only 
redounded to their glory, but to the im- 
provement of human knowledge. We have 
been partakers of that improvement, and 
owe for it a sacred debt, not only of grati- 
tude, but of equal oi proportional exertion 
in the same common cause. Of the cost of 
these undertakings, ifthe mere expenditures 
of outfit, equipment, and completion of the 
expeditions, were to be considered the only 
charges, it weuld be unworthy of a great 
and generous nation to take a. second 
thought. One hundred expeditions of cir- 
cumnavigation, like those of Cook and La 
Perouse, would not burden the exchequer 
of the nation fitting them out, so much as 
the ways and means of defraying a single 
campaign in war. But if we take into the 
account the lives of those benefactors of 
mankind, of which thew services in the 
cause of their species were the purchase, 
how shall the cost of those keroic enter- 
prises be estimated? And what compen- 
sation cari be made to them, or to their 
countries, forthem? Is it not by bearing 
them in affectionate remembrance? Is it 
not still more by imitating their example ? 
by enabling countrymen of our own to pur- 
sue the same career, and to hazard their 
lives in the same cause ? 

In inviting the attention of Congress to 
the subject of internal improvements, upon 
a view thus enlarged, it is not my design 
‘9 recommend the equipment of an expedi- 
tion for cirgumnavigating the globe for pur- 

oses of ‘scientific research and inquiry. 

'e have objects of useful investigation near- 
er home, and to which our cares may be 
more beneficially applied. The interior of 
our Own territories has yet been very im- 
pertectly lored. Our coasts along many 





degrees of latitude upon the shores.of the 


a 
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| Pacific ocean; though much frequented by 


our spirited commercial navigators, have 
been harely visited by our public ships, 
Che Kiver of the West, first fully disco- 
vered and navigated by a countryman of 
our own, still bears the name of the ship in 
which he ascended it$ waters, and claims 
the protection of our armed national flag at 
its mouth, With the establishment a 
military post there, or at some other point 
of that coast, recommended by my pretieces- 
sor, atid already matured; in the delibera- 
tions of the last Congress, 1 would suggest 
the expediency of contiecting the equipment 
of a public ship for the exploration of the 
whole north-west coast, of this continent. - 
_The establishment of a uniform standard 
of weights and measures; Was one of the 
specific objects coutefuplated in the forma- 
tion of our Constitution, and to fix that 
standard was one of the powers delegated 
by express terms, in that-instrument to Con- 
gress. The govetimments of Great Britain 
and France have scarcely ceaged ,to be 
occupied with inguiries and speculations on 
the same subject, sinve the existence of out 
Constitution, and with them it has expand: 
ed mito profound; laborious, and expensive 
researches into the figuve of the earth, and 
the comparative length of the pendulum 
vibrating seconds iti vatious tatitades, from 
the Equator tothe Pole. "These researches 
have résulted in the composition ard puls- 
lication of several works highly interest: 
ing to the cause of science. The experi- 
ments are yet in tle process of perform- 
ance. Some of them lave recently been 
made On our own shores, within the wails 
of one of our own colleges, and partly by 
one of our own fellow-citizens. Jt would 
be honourable to our country if the sequel 
of the same experiments should be coun- 
tenanced by the patronage of our govern- 
nent, aS théy have hitherte beéu by those 
of France and Britain. 

Connected with the establishriert of 2 
University, or separate from it, might be 
undertaken the erection of an astronomical 
observatory, with provision for the sippert 
of an astronomer, to be in constant at- 
tendance of observation upon the p eno- 
mena of the heavens; and for the periodi- 
Cal publication of his observations. [t is 
with no feeling of pride, as an American, 
that the remark may be made; that on the 
comparatively small territorial surface of 
Europe, there are existing upwards of one 
hundred and thirty of these light-houses of 
the skies; while, throughout the whole 
American hemisphere, there is not one. Jf 
we reflect a moment upon the discoveries, 
which, in the last four centuries, have beey 
made in the physical constitution of the uni- 
verse, b. the means of these buildings, and 
of observers stationed in them, shail we 
doubt of their usefulness to every nation! 
And while scarcely a year passes over our 
heads without bringing some new astronomi- 
cal discovery to light, which. we must fain 
receive at second hand from Europe, are we 
not cutting ourselves aff from the means of 
returning Jight for light, while we have nei- 
ther observatory nor observer upon our haif 
uf the globe, and the earth revolves in per- 
petual darkness io our unsearching eyes? 

When, on the 25th of October, 1791, the 
first President of the United States; an- 
nounced to Congress the result of the first 
enumeration of the inhabitants of this Union, 
ie informed them that the returns gave 
pleasing assurance that the i 
the United States bordered on four millions 
of persons. At the distance of thirty years 
from that time, the last enumeration, five 
years since completed, presented a popula- 
tion bordering upon ten millions. Perhaps, 
of ail the evidences of a prosperous and 
happy condition of human society, the ra- 
pidity of the increase of population is the 
inust unequivocal. But the demonstration 
of our prosperity rests not alone upon this 
indication. Our commerce, our weaith, and 
the extent of our territories, have increased 
i Corresponding proportions 3 and the num- 
ber of independent communiues associated 
in our Federal Union, has, since that time, 
nearly doubled: ‘he legislative representa- 
tion of the States, and people, in the two 
Houses of Congress, has grown with the 
growth of their constitueat vddies. The 
tlouse, which then consisted of sixty-five 
members, now numbers upwards of two 
wundred. Lhe Senate, which consisted of 
twenty-six members, has now forty-eight. 
But the Execuuve, and still more the Jadi- 
ciary Departments, are yet in a great mea- 
sure confined to their primitive organization, 
and are pow sot adequate to the urgent 
wants of a still growing community. 

The naval armaments whicli at an early 
period forced themselves upon the necessi- 
ties of the Union, goon led to the estabiish- 
ment of a Department of the Navy. But 
the departments of Foreign Affairs and of 
the Interior, which, early after the forma 
tion of the government had been united in 
oue, continue so united at this time, to the 
unquestionable detriment of the public ser- 
vice. ‘Lhe multiplication of our relations 
with thé nations and governments of the 
old world, has kept pace with that of our 
population and commerce, while, within 
the last ten years, a new family of natioas, 
iu Our Own hemisphere, has arisen among 
the inhabitants of the earth, with whom our 
intercourse, commercial and political, would 
of itself furaish occupation to an active and 
industrious department. The constitution 
of the Judiciary, experimental and imper- 
fect as it was, even in the infancy of our 
existing government, is yet more inadequate 
to the administration of national justice at 
our ptesent maturity. Nine years have 
elapsed since a predecessor in this office, 
vow not the last, the citizen who, perhaps, 
of all others throughout the Union, contri- 
buted most to the chesica and establish- 
ment of our Constitution, in his valedictory 
address to Congress immediately preceding 
his retirement from public life, urgently re- 
commended the revision of the Judiciary, 
aud the establishment of an additional Exe- 


public service, and its unavoidable deficien- 
cies, as NOw 3n exercise, have added yearly 
cumulative weight to the considerations pre- 
sented by him as persuasive to the measure ; 
and in recommending it to your delibera- 
tions, 1 am happy te have the influence of 
luis high authority, in aid of the undoubting 
convictions of my own experience. 

‘The laws relating to the administration 
of the Patent Office are deserving of much 
consileration, and, perhaps, susceptible of 
some improvement, Lhe grant of power 
to regulate’ the action of Congress, on this 


taincd, and the means by which it is to be 
effected romote the progress of sci- 





ence and useful arts, by securing for limited 
tithes to authors and inventors 


eed 
ee 


right to their respective writings and disco- 
veries. If an honest pride tbe ind 

In the reflection, that on the records t 
Ig found inventions the use- 


office are already 
fulness of which Has | sely been trans- 


cended in the an human ingenuity, 
would not its exultatiod Be alayeg by the 
inquiry, whether the laws Haye tively 
ensured to the inventoré tlié tewaid destined 
to them by the Constitution, éveri a limited 
term of exclusive riglit to their discoveries ? 
Ou the 24th of Decemiber, 1799, it was 
resolved by Congress that a marie, monu- 
ment should be erected by the United States 
in the Capitol, at the City of Washington ¢ 
that the family of General. Wastin=ton 
should be requested to permit his body to 
be deposited under it; afd that the monu- 
ment be so designed as to commemorate the 
great events of his military and politicul 
life. In reminding Congress of this resoli- 
tion, and that the monument Contémplated 
by it remains yet without exeeutioa, F shall 
indulge only the remarks: (hat the works 
mi the Capitol are approaching to comple~ 
tion: That the consent of the family, de- 
sired by the resolution, was requested arid 
obtained: Thata monament bas been re- 
cently erected in this City, at the expense 
of the Nation, over the remains of another * 
distinguished Patriot of tie Revolution: and 





of and pro 





cutive Department. The exigencies of the good 


subject, has specified both the end to be at- nee 


that a Spot has been reserved within tie 
walls where you ate deliberating for the 
benefit of this and future ages, in which the 
mortal remiains may be deposited of him 
whose spirit hevers over you, and listetis 
with delight to every act of the Representa- 
tives of his mation, which can tend te exalt 
an adori his and their country. 

fhe Co'stitution under which you are 
assembled is a charter of limited powers. 
After full and solenin deliberation upon ail 
or amy of the objects, which, urged by an 
irresistible sense of my own duty, I have 
recommended to your attention, should you 
come to the conclusion, that, however dé- 
sirable in themselves, the enactment of 
laws for éffecting them, would transcend 
the powers committed to you by that vene- 
rable instrument which we are all bound to 
support; let fo ¢onsideration induce you to 
assume the exeréi#é of powérs not granted 
to you by the People. But if the power t 
exercise e»clasive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over the District of Columbia ; 
if the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises ; to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States; if the 
power to regulate commerce with foreigh 
nations and among the several States, and 
with the Indiaw Tribes ; to fix the standard 
of weights and measure§ ; to establish post- 
offices and post-roads; to declare war; to 
raise and support armies; to provide and 
maintain a Navy; to dispose o aud ntike 
all needful rules and régulations respecting 
the lerritory or other propefty belonging 
to the United States ; amd to make all laws 
which shall be neceaaey ry and proper for 
cerrying these powers into vl If 
these powers, and others enumerated in the 
Constitution, may be efféctually brought 
into action by laws promoting the improve- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce; and Mar 
nufactures, the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the Mechanic and of the elegant 
Arts, the advancement of Literature, and 
the progress of the Sciences, “caer 

ound; to refrain from exercising 
them for the bétefit of the People them- 
selves, would be to hide in the earth the 
talent committed to our charge—would te 
treachery to the most sacred of trusts< . 

The spirit of improvement is abroad upon 
the earth. It stimulates the heart, and 
sharpens the faculties, not of our fellow- 
citizens alone, but of the nations of Burepe, 
and of their riflers. While dwelling with 
pleasing satisfaction upon the superior ex- 
celisnce of our. political institutions, let us 
not be unmindful that Liberty is power ;. - 
that the nation blessed with the largest. 
portion of liberty; must, in proportion to its 
numbers, be the most powerful nation upoh 
earth ; and that the tenure of power by man, 
is, in the moral purposes ot his Creator, 
upon condition that it shall be exercised to 
ends of beneficence, to improve the condi- 
tion of himself and his fellow men. While 
foreign nations, less blessed with that free- 
dom which is power, than ourselves, are 
advancing with gigantic strides in the ca- 
reer af public improvement, were we to 
slumber in indolence, or fold up our arms 
and proclaim to the world that we are pat- 
sied by the will of our coustituents, would 
it not be'to cast away the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, and doom oursel¥es to perpetual 
inferiority ' In the course of the year now 
drawing to its close, we have beheld, under 
the auspices, and at the expense of one 
State of this Union, a new University un- 
folding its portals to the isons of Science, 
and holding up the torch of human improve- 
ment to eyes that seek the light. We have 
seen, under the persevering and enlightened 
enterprise of another State, the waters ot 
our western Lakes mingled with those of 
the Ocean. If undertakings like these lave 
been accomplished in the Compass of a few 
years, by the authority of single members 
of our Confederation, caty we, the Repre- 
sentative Authorities of: tte whole Union, 
fall behind our fellow-servants it the exer- 
cise of the trust committed tous for the be~ 
nefit of aur common sovereign, by the ac- 
complishment of works important to the 
whole, and to which neitliér the authority 
nor the resoufces of any one State can be 
adequate ? - ay 

Finally, fellow-citizens, I shall await with 
cheering hope, and faithful co-operation, the 
result of your deliberations ; assured that, 
without enctoaching upon the powers re- 
ezrved to the atithorities of the respective 
States, or to the oe will, with a 
due sense of your “¢ apie he seas on 
try, and of the s ilities weigh- 
ing upon yourselves, ve: efficacy to the 
means committed to you for the common 
. And foay He who searches the 
hearts of the children of men, p' r your 
exertions to secure the ge peace, 
and promote the highest welfare of our 


country. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMSs 
Washington, Deceméer 6, 1825. 
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Poetry. 


I 
ay SPANISH POETRY. 


ing i slation from an ancient 

Fd vdetig Su ype the Edinburgh Re- 
view, is surpassed by nothing with which we 
‘are acquainted, in the Spanish language, e3- 
cept the Odes of Lewis de Leon : 
0! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arousé its senses, and awake, 

To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay, 

Come sthaling on. * 


And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Always so fast ; 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 
No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day ; 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 
Gur lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea, 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow ail. 








Alike the river's lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’let’s glide 
To that sad wave. 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place ; 
Life is the running of the race ; 
And death the goal; 
There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone; of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Say then how poor and little worth 

Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here? 

Preams of a sleep that death must break, 

‘Alas! before it bids us wake, 

} Ye disappear! 


Long ere the damp of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
. Has pass’d away ; 
Youth smiled, and all was heaven fair ; 
Age came an laid his finger there, 

And where are'they ? 


Where is the strength th.t spurned decay, 
The step ‘hat rolled so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone ’ 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo 
When age comes on. 


——- eo 
HEAVEN. 





Weep, mourner, for the joys that fade, 
Like evening lights, away— 
For hopes, that, like the stars decay’d, 
Have left thy mortal clay ; 
Ret clouds of sorrow will dispart, 
And brilliant skies be giy’n, 
And though on earth the tear may start, 
Yet bliss awaits the holy heart 
Amid the bowers of heav’n ; 
Where songs of praise are ever sung, 
To angel-harp, by angel-tongue. 


Weep, mourner, for the friends that pass 
Into the lonesome grave, 

As breezes sweep the wither’d grass 
Along the whelming wave ; 

Yet though thy pleasure may depart, 
And darksome days be giv'n, 

And lonely though on earth thou art, 

Xet bliss awaits the holy heart, 
When friends rejoin in heav’n; 

Where streams of joy glide ever on, 

Around the Lord's eterna! throne. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 
Southey, in his “ Book of the Church,” 
thus describes the religion of the Ancient 
Britons, our forefathers. Whocan read the 
abominations and crueltics of those people, 
and not feel disposed to return thanks to 
the “ Giver of every good and perfect gift,” 
for that blessed Gospel, whigh, through His 
Qaly-begotten Son, has “ brought life and 
immortality to light,” and made us to differ 
from them ? 
“Their priests, the Druids, are said to 
ave retained the belief of one supreme 
od, all-wise, all-mighty, and all-merciful, 
m whom all things which have life pro- 
ceed. They held, aiso, the immortality of 
“the soul: whatever else they taught was 
eccit or vanity. ‘Thus, it is said, they be- 
Wéved that the soul began to exist in. the 


Meanest insect, and proceeded through all} 


the lower orders of existence, ascending at 
each new birth, toa higher form, till it ar- 
rived at its human stage ; this, according to 
their philosophy, being necessary, that it 
Might collect, during its progress, the prop- 
exties and Powers of animal life. This 
. lower state was a state of evil ; but there 
could be no sin there, because there could 
be no choice; and therefore deail, was al- 
ways the passage to a higher step of being. 
But when the soul had reached the human 
form, it then | the Knowledge of 
good and evil, for man is born to make his 
choice between them ; he is born also to ex- 
perience change and suffering, these being 
the conditions of humanity. The soul, thus 
elevated, became responsible, and if it had 
chosen evil instead of ood, returned after" 
death to the state werk and was condemn. 
ed to a inferior grade of animal life, low in 
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to choose, passed into a state from whence 
it was not possible to fall ; for when death 
had delivered them from the body, evil had 

ower over them no longer, because they 
had experienced it, and knew that it was 
evil: and they were no longer subject to 
suffering, neither to change ; but continuing 
the same in goodness and in heavenly affec- 
tions, they increastd in knowledge, and 
thereby in happiness, through all eternity. 
They believed-also that the beatified soul 
retuined the love of its country and its 
kind; and that the spirits of the good 
sometimes returned to earth, and became 
prophets among mankind, that they might 
assist their brethren, and by teaching them 
heavenly things oppose the power of Cy- 
thraul, or the evil one. 

“These were but the conceits of imagin- 
ation ; and they who impose upon the peo- 
ple their own imaginations, however inno- 
cent, prepare the way for the devices of 
deceit and wickedness, Good men may 
have mingled these fancies with the truth ; 
bad ones feigned that there were other gods 
besides Him in whem we live and move 
and have our being ; Teutates, whom they 
called the father, and Taranis the thun- 
derer, and Hesus the God of battles, and 
Andraste the goddess of victory: Hu the 
mighty, by whom it is believed that Noah, 
the second parent of the human race, Was 
intended ; Ceridwen, a goddess in whose 
rites the preservation of mankind in the ark 
was figured ; and Beal or Belinus, *  * 
for the Phenicians had introduced the wor- 
ship of their Baal. By favour of these 
false gods, the Druids pretended toforetell fu- 
ture events, and as their servants and favour- 
ites they demanded gifts and offerings from 
the deluded multituuge. The better to se- 
cure this revenue, they made the people, at 
the beginning of winter, extinguish all their 
fires on one day, and kindle them again 
from the sacred fire of the Druids, which 
would make the house fortunate for the en- 
suine year: and if apy man came who had 
not paid his yearly dues, they refused to 
give him a spark, neither durst any of, his 
neighbours relieve him ; nor might he him- 
self procure fire by any other means, so that 
he end his family were deprived of it till he 
had discharged the uttermost of his debt. 
They erected also great stones so cunningly 
fitted one upon another, that if the upper 
one were touched in acertain place, though 
only with a finger, it would rock ; whereas 
no strength of man might avail to move it if 
aoplied to any other part: hither they led 
tiose who were accused of any crime, and, 
ander pretence that the gods would, by this 
form of trial, manifest the guilt or innocence 
of the party, directed him where to touch 


and make the proof: and thus at their dis- 


cretion they either absolved the accused, or 
made them appear guilty. 

“ The mistletoe, the seed whereof is 
eaten and voided by the birds, and thus con- 
veyed from one tree to another, they affect- 
ed to hold in veneration. When it wasdis- 
covered growing upon an oak, upon which 
tree it is rarely to be found, the Druids went 
thither with great solemnity, and all things 
were made ready for sacrifice and for feast 
ing. Two white bulls were fastened by 
their horns to the tree ; the officiating priest 
ascended, and cut the mistletoe witha gold- 
en knifé ; others stood below to receive it 
in a white woollen cloth, and it was carefully 
preserved, that water, wherein it had been 
steeped, might be administered to men, a> 
an antidote against poison, and to cattle for 
the sake of making them fruitful. The 
sacrifice was then performed. The best 
and most beautiful of the flocks and herds 
were selected for this purpose. ‘The victim 
was divided into three parts: one was con- 
sumed as a burnt offering} he who made 
the offering feasted upon another, with his 
friends; and the third was the portion of 
the Druids. In this wise did they delude 
the people. But they had worse rites than 
these, and were guilty of greater abomina- 
tions. They were notorious, above the 
priests of every other idolatry, for the prac- 
tice of pretended magic. They made the 
people pass through fire in honour of Beal; 
and they offered up the life of man in sac- 
rifice, saying that when the victim was 
smitten with a sword, they could discover 
events which were tocome by the manner 
in which he fell, and the flowing of his 

Jood, and the quivering of his body in the 
act of death. When a chief was afflicted 
with sickness, they sacrificed a human vic- 
tim, because, they said that the continuance 
of his life might be purchased if another 
life were offered up as its price; and in like 
manner, men were offered up when a ca- 
lamity befel the people, and when they 
were about toepgage in war. Naked wo- 
men, stained with the dark blue dye of 
wood, assisted at these bloody rites. On 
greatcy occasions, ahuge figure in the likeness 
of man, was made of wickerwork, and filled 
with men; asmany as were condemned to 
death for their offences were put into it; 
but if these did not suffice to fillthe image, 
the innocent were thrust in, and they sur- 
rounded it with straw and wood, and set 
fire Lo it, and consumed it, with all whom it 
contained. 

“Their domestic institutions were not 
less pernicious than their idolatry. A wife 
was common to all the kinsmen of her hus- 
band, a custom which prevented all connu- 
hial love, and destroyed the natural affec- 
tion between child and father; for every 
man had as many wives as he had kinsmen, 
and no man knew his child, nor did any 
child know its father. 

“These were the abominations of our 
Pritish fathers after the light of the Pat- 
riarchs was lost among them, and before 
they received the light of the Gospel.” 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

M. Laffon de Ladebat, a distinguished 
member of the Protestant Bible Socicty at 
Paris, delivered an eloquent discourse, in 
April, 1824, in honour of the memory of the 
late Rev. J. Owen, formerly one of the Sec- 
retarics of the British and-Foreign Bible 
Society. This discourse was afterwards 
printedsy From the notes appended to it, we 
select the following rapid survey of the pro- 
gress.of Christianity, 

“ The slowness of the progress of: Chris- 
tianity is wonderfyl, and shows how incom- 
petent human reason is to judge of the wis- 
dom of the eternal decrees. 

* During the first two ages of the Church, 
in the midst of the persecutions she endured, 
the apostles and disciples of Christ carried 





gee Dale Apne mec h it 


sy Gospel only iato Judea, the nearest parts 
of Asia, some countries of Greege, to ta, 


the coast of Africa. It was preached among | 
the Gauls, and in Ireland, about the begin- 
ning of the second century. The Roman 
Empire then sank under its owfl weight, and 
the disorders of its government. 


ered. ‘The Jews were almost the only per- 
sons who preserved the books of the Old 
Testament. It was in the midst of those 


the first Christian temples were built. Dio- 
cJesian and Maximilian overthrew them. In 


ed. These Emperors ordered the destruc- 
tion of the sacred books ; which they sought 
after, says Bossuet, with extraordinary care, 
for the purpose of destroying all memory of 
them. 

“During the first three centuries, and up 
to the commencement of the fourth, the 
church sustained ten successive persecu- 
tions, each of which was commenced with 
increasing vigour. 

“At the commencement of the fourth 
century, this barbarous intolerance redoub- 
led the zeal of the first Christians. The 
blood of the martyrs extended more widely 
the sacred germs of Christianity. » The con- 
version of Constantine proclaimed the Gos- 
pel in the Roman empire, and in many of 
its vast provinces. Julian, the Apostate, 
about the close of this century, rebuiit the 
temple of Jupiter, and the Christian faith 
was subjected to new trials. 

* Ac the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, many of the northert nations received 
the Gospel, Clovis was baptized in 486. 

* During the sixth century it spread with 
Tapidity inte many. parts of Europe. 

“In the seventh aud eighth centuries, the 
religion of Mahomet arrested the progress 
of Christianity. Moré than ten millions of 
Christians were massacred. 

“In the ninth and tenth centuries many 
of the northern nations received the Gospel. 
In the tenth the Greck and Latin churches 
were separated. 

‘* In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, the Crusades occasioned the death 
of more than three millions of Christians. 
Chey increased the power of the Pope, but 
did not extend the dominion of the Gospel. 

“In the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, the disorders of the church and a bar- 
barous intolerance yave rise to the Reform- 
ers. 

“In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the Christian faith was carried, sword in 
hand, intothe vast coritinent of Soath Ame- 
rica. It was under the banner of the Cross, 
that, by a deplorable sacrilege, whole na- 
tions were sacrificed. It was not the Gospel 
of peace they carried with them. These 
barbarous conquerors had scarcely ever 
locked into it. 

“In the fifteenth century, the discovery 
of the art of printing gave to the Christian 
religion the most powerful means of ex- 
tending the reign of peace and salvation to 
all nations. 

“In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the controversies and religious wars, 
which were kept alive by intrigues and po- 
litical interests, caused oceans of blood to 
flow. These deplorable scenes, however, 
contributed to disseminate the Scriptures, 
ind to their being studied in a vast number 
of families, hitherto plunged in gross igno- 
rance, and having nothing of Christianity 
but mere exterior signs. it was this igno- 
rance which in the course of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries gave so great an 
advantage to the attacks of a false philoso- 
phy upon Christianity and social order. 

“It is necessary, then, to Sring back the 
people to the pure and sacred text of tie 
Gospel, and to carry it into every family, 
that its divine maxims may become the solid 
and immoveable basis of education, Such 
was the object of the establishment of Bibie 
Societies in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. [The success of their efforts de- 
clares to the world that the Creator of the 
Universe extends his support to them. 

“The following is a table showing the 
number of Christians in the world, in every 
age, from the first to the eighteenth inclu- 
sive 2 


Ist 500,000 | 10th 50,000,000 
2d 2,000,800 | 11th 60,000,000 
3d 5,000 000 | 12th 70,000,000 
Ath 10,600,000 | 13th 75,000,000 
5th 15,000,000 | 14th 80,000,000 
6th 30 000,000 | 15th 100,000,000 
7th 25 000,000 } 16th 125,000,000 
8th 30,000,000 | 17th 156,000,000 
9th 40,000,000 | 18th 200,000,000 





“Taking the whole population of tie 
earth at 1,000,000,000, the relative numbers, 
with respect to religion, stand thus :— 
Jews, almost stationary in number , 2,500,000 
Christians, increasing rapidly 200,000,000 
Mahometans, stationary, or rather 

decreasing 
Pagans or other modes of worship 
decreasing 


140,000,000 
657,500,000 


- a os 





Total, by approximation 1,000,000,000 





SUBDIVISION. 

Roman Catholics 

Greek or Oriental Church 

Churches dissenting from the Ro- 
man and Greek Church 


90,000,060 
35,080,000 


75,000,000 
200,000,600 








“Since 7800, the number of Christians 
has increased rapidly in all parts of the 
globe. Nearly one thousand Bible Societies 
are circulating the Scriptures within the 
circle of their influence, and those Societies 
are increasing every day. In 1800, the 
Evangelical Missionaries had not more than 
one hundred and fifty-seven stations in the 
various parts of the globe. They have now 
increased to two hundred and fifty-two, and 
must still further jncrease. 

“To these increasing means of propa-~ 
gating the Christian faith, it is necessary to 
add, the zeal of the missionaries of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, and the numerous 
editions of the Sacred writings which have 
been printed for them during the present 
century.” ' } 


INTERESTING ANECDOTES. 

At the late annual meeting of the New- 
York Bible Society, the following interest. 
ing facts were related by 3. V.S. Wider, 
Esq. 

_ Mr. Wilder, who for many years has re- 
sided at Paris, after a few prefatory re- 


marks, said, that during his residence in 
olis he was cngaged inthe forma- 


‘*In the third century, the year 217, the } 


Septuagint, which had been lost, was recov- | 


persecutions which the church suffered, that | 


their reign the era of the martyrs commenc- f 


- 


capital of France, a society, whose origin was 
unpromising, but, whose influence had singe 
been felt in every, part of the kingdom ; and 
which numbered among its officers, some 
of the household of the late emperor, and 
many of the members of the present royal 
family. Mr, .W. remarked on the fleeting 
nature of worldly grandeur and distinction, 
and conirasted their instability with the 
eternal destinations which result to those 
who are iustruments in “ turning many to 

ightcousness.” In connexion with this part 
of his address Mr. Wilder related the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

“* As an officer of the Paris Bible Society, 
the duty at one time devolved upon hin of 
introducing to a member of the British 
Parliament, Count ————+, the only re- 
maining member of the household of Na- 
poleon, who was then Vice President of the 
Society. In performing this task, as was 
the custom of that country, he repeated the 
titles by which the Count was recognised. 
Aftemthe introduction, the Count drew him 
aside and begged, if he ever again had oc- 
casion to perform the like duty, to omit the 
mention of those empty distinctions, and 
simply to announce -him as Vice President 
of the Paris Bible Society.” . 

Mr. W. proceeded, and observed that 
he had so often heard objections to “ give 
to so many institutions,” that he wounid 
take the '‘berty to mention a circumstance 
that occurred to himself. During his resi- 
dence in the city of Paris, as he was one 
morning engaged in opening his letters 
which had just been brought to him, a per- 
son was shwon into hisoffice, who presented a 
subscription paper for some local Bible Socie- 
ty, but thinking that he had dene his part in 
the parent instwution, he at first objected ; 
being urged, however, he put down his 
name for one hendred frances; and proceeded 
to read his letters ; in one of which he was 
informed, that a vessel in which he was 
concerned, and which was bound to New- 
York, had been lost on the Jersey shore. 
Mr. W. immediatély doubled his subscrip- 
tios, Ina day or two the agent called for 
the money ; and it so happened, that, at the 
very time, Mr, W. was again engaged in 
reading his letters, by one of which he re« 
ceived advices from New-York that a se- 
cond ship had arrived safe, an@ im conse. 
quence of the loss of the former vessel, 
goods had risen so much, that on thiswecond 
cargo he realized ure than double the 
amount he ¢xpected.—*‘ He hadhis reward.” 


— 


THE WORD IN SEASONy | 


How various are the ways by Which God 
is pleased to work, in bringing his people to 
himself! What appears to us at first as a 
casual circumstance, we see to be his ap- 
pointment for the fulfilment of his own put- 
pose. The Rev.Mr. Henry Erskine (father 
of the Jate Messrs. E. and R. Erskine,y 
when living jn a retired house upon the bor- 
der, in the north of England, noticed, one 
day as he was walking, a number of people 
digging peat; and coming up to them, he 
observed that ‘they were toomerry.” To 
which one of them replied, ‘Sir, we sup- 
pose you are a minister, and if you will con- 
descend to preach a sermon, we will sit 
down and be grave hearers.’—* I fear,’ said 
Mr. Erskine, ‘ you are not in @ proper 
frame to hear a sermon.’ They however, 
presses it so much upon him, that he at 
ast consented, at.d after retiring for a little 
while to a secret place, he came forth and 
preached to about thirty people, which hap- 
pily issued in the conversion of eleven, Let 
us learn from this to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of using ©)« talent God hath given 
us. Whocan caiculate the result? Bread 
cast on thé Water may sometimes be found, 
not after many, but after a few days. | 

Mr. Philip Henry used to blame those 
whose irregular zeal in the profession of re- 
ligion made them neglect their worldly bu- 
siness, ‘* There was a pious woman,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘who was convinced of this her 
fault, by means of an intelligent godly neigh- 
bour ; who coming into the house and find- 
ing the woman far in theday in her cleset, 
and the house sadly neglected, ‘ What,’ 
saith she, ‘is there no fear of God in this 
house!’ This made a lasting impression on 
her mind. Thus, ‘a word spoken in duc 
season, how good it is "” : 


From the Guardian and Monitar. 
““WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” 


Child of mortality, fragile as the leaf that 
floats in the autumnal breeze, pause '!—Con- 
sider what. thou art—think of the frailty of 
thy nature. Beadmonished by the season 
of the year. A few months ago and the 
earth was clad in her robe of green. Na- 
ture smiled with beauty, and filled the be- 
holder with delight? Ah, whata change! 
Allis fading, withering, dying! Man, be- 
hold the picture of thyself. Art thou in 
the spring of life? Does the deepest hue 
of health glow on thy cheek? Ah! re- 
member the rose of spring —How sweet—- 
how heavenly fair! But it withered—it 
fell from its stalks—its pale leaves were 
scattered to the winds of heaven. Thou 
art not less frail. Fair youth, the blast of 
death will come over thee, ~ % 

The splendid garb which now adorns thy 
form must be laid aside. Thy limbs must 
be wrapt in the robe which the dead wear. 
Gay youth, ¢how must die! 
thy mirth will seon cease; thine ear will 
soon be deaf to the viol. Thou must die, 
and O remember—rememéer, after death 
comes the judgment. ‘Think of this when 
thou enterest the ball chamber—when thy 
feet move in the dance. Think of it when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up— 
when thou art in the house, and when thou 
art in the way. Thoughtless youth—thou 
must stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. He will by no means clear the guilty! 


THE WESTERN LAKES, 


We extract the following account of the 
great Western Lakes, }an.essay pub- 
lished in the New York Statesman: 

i, The Ontario is 180 miles long, 40 
7 wide, 500 feet deep; and its surface 
is Computed at 218 feet above the elevation 
of tide water at Three Rivers, 270 miles 
below Cape Vincent. . 

2. Erie is 270 miles long, 60 miles wide, 
200 feet deep ; and fts surface is ascertain- 
ed to be 565 feet above tide water at. Al- 
bany. 

.3. Huron is 250 miles long, 100° miles 
average breadth, 900 feet deep, and its sur- 
face is near 595 feet above tide water, 
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AS for sale a large and general a the bur 
ment of ' due wei 
DRUGS, MEDICINES, , 


Patent Medicines, Paints, Oils, Wis 
Glass, Dye- Stuffs, Apothecorys, 
tles, Phiais, | 


And every other article usually conng 
with the Drug Business, among wi 
the following, not’ generally found in 
Stores, viz: ’ 

Apothecary’s Seales and Weights, 

Bolus and Plaster Knives; * 

Pestles and Mortars, 

Patent Medicine Directions, 
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Mellen’s do. do. 


Paints. 


White Lead, dry and: ground in oil 
qualities, 
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4. Michigan is 400 miles long, 50 wide, 
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